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Sometimes in the 
Middle Autumn Days 


Eric BLAIR 
in The Adelphi 


Sometimes in the middle autumn days, 

The windless days when the swallows 
have flown, 

And the sere elms brood in the mist, 

Each tree a being, rapt, alone, 


I know, not as in barren thought, 

But wordlessly, as the bones know, 

What quenching of my brain, 
numbness, 

Wait in the dark grave where I go. 


what 


And I see the people thronging the street, 
The death-marked people, they and I 
Goalless, rootless, like leaves drifting, 
Blind to the earth and to the sky; 


Nothing believing, nothing loving, ; 

Not in joy nor in pain, not heeding the 
stream Bae 

Of precious life that flows within us, 

But fighting, toiling as in a dream. 


O you who pass, halt and remember 

What tyrant holds your life in bond; 
Remember the fixed, reprieveless hour, 
The crushing stroke, the dark beyond. 


And let us now, aS men condemned, 
In peace and thrift of time stand still 
To learn our world while yet we may, 
And shape our souls, however ill; 


And we will live, hand, eye and brain, 
Piously, outwardly, ever-aware, 

Till all our hours burn clear and brave 
Like candle flames in windless air; 


So shall we in the rout of life 

Some thought, some faith, some meaning 
save, 

And speak it once before we go 

In silence to the silent grave. 


A Religious Answer 
To the Cry of the Workers 


ALGERNON D. BLACK 
in a recent sermon 


One of the astounding facts of the 
present depression is the loyalty of the 
working people to the very leaders and 
institutions which have plunged them into 
misery. A good fourth of the workers and 
their dependents are still docile and trust- 
ful. But how long will it be before this 
loyalty will be destroyed? 

How shall we answer the ery of the 
workers whose families are receiving in- 
adequate relief and whose families are 
evicted? Shall we offer what the religious 
missions hold out to them—‘“When all 
else fails, try religion’? Shall we offer 
the teachings of Jesus—‘“Blessed are the 
meek, for they shall inherit the earth” 
or “Blessed ‘are the merciful, for they 
shall receive mercy”? 

Most certainly not. We need religion 
which heightens a sense of social justice 
and which wakens men to struggle for a 
better life, but not religion which betrays 
them. If the organized religions persist 
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Sentiments 


in keeping the workers patient, docile, 
ignorant, they will some day reap great 
bitterness toward the great religious tra- 
dition of man. 

There are many who think that insti- 
tutions will change only when blood runs 
in the streets. We cannot wait passively 
for such a time. We must not bequeath 
such a legacy of death and hate to our 
children. 

Our task must be to work for a self- 
critical and self-perfecting society. In it 
there will be alert and intelligent groups 
of men and women working out their 
ideals. The struggle will be constructive. 
The power exercised in that struggle will 
ennoble those who participate. To help 
in the task of educating and organizing 
is a great responsibility and privilege. 
This is one of the great inspirations of 
ethical religion. 


Hail to You, 
Me. President! 


W. WALDEMAR W. ARGOW 
in the May Memorial Church calendar 


Hail to you, Mr. President! Yesterday 
you were like unto us, a common man. 
Today you have become a symbolic figure, 
the incarnation of the spirit and hope 
and will of a great people. We apologize 
to no sentiment of equality for regarding 
you with reverence. There is something 
sacred about you as the instrument for 
the execution of the will and destiny of 
this mighty nation. No longer are we 
partisans in the desires and ambitions for 
our country, Passion may have strained, 
but it cannot break the cords of affection 
we all cherish for the well-being of our 
motherland. We shall demand nothing of 
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you that we would not willingly do, were 
we in your place, Knowing that you are 
mortal, and heir to all the frailties of 
our common dust, we shall with charity 
forbear that which suits not our fancy, 
or gratifies not our wishes. Knowing that 
Destiny waits upon you, we shall with 
humility of spirit and sincerity of pur- 
pose fulfill our small part in the task of 
leading America to realize the cherished 
dream of entering the promised land. 
Have patience with us; for we are a 
varied folk; some from distant lands with 
differing cultures, and some who have not 
yet felt the thrill of America’s high hope 
for the ages. Yet in all of us there throbs 
a faint murmur of hope that the vast 
experiment, so often sorely tried and par- 
tially defeated, may not fail at last. 
Therefore, to you we pledge the deyo- 
tion of our hearts, and the ready support 
of our wills in everything that shall 
further the enrichment of our common 
life. May strength of body, sagacity of in- 
sight and stoutness of heart crown your 
years! And may that Iron Hand which 
records the history of nations, write the 
future story of America in the golden 
letters of Security, Fraternity and Peace! 


It Keeps the 
Ball in the Air 


Epwarp S. MaArtTrIn 
in Harper’s Magazine 


There seems to be increasing interest in 
the matter of the survival of personality. 
So Frederick Myers called it. As is well 
known, he wanted to know whether per- 
sonality survived death and spent a good 
part of his life investigating that subject 
and reached the conclusion that it did. 
Other persons of eminence or distinction 
—a long list of them—have reached the 
Same conclusion. A lot of others, also 
worthy and distinguished, did, or do, not 
think so. Biologists incline to the opinion 
that death is the end of us. Physicists 
are more open to the persuasion that we 
shed our bodies and go on, conscious, ac- 
tive, intelligent, and affectionate. Of 
course the matter is important; vastly so. 
It is the very pith of religion. 

The subject is always worth discussing, 
and the next best contribution to affirma- 
tion of survival is to deny it. It keeps 
the ball in the air. ... 

Nobody makes a greater mistake than 
those people who think that what we see 
with our eyes and hear with our ears and 
touch or smell is all there is. We live in 


a mighty curious universe about which. 


our present knowledge is far from ade- 
quate. The mere fact that there is so 
much more to know than we have learned 
implies continuing life in which to learn it. 
Knowledge has increased and is increasing 
nowadays by leaps and bounds, but there 
are still, and doubtless always will be, 
regions and powers and possibilities that 
are “measureless to man.” Nevertheless, 
the increase of knowledge and of the 


powers of men is the best basis for con- 


fidence that our world will presently re- 
trick its faded beams and emerge from 
the Great Tribulation. 
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Crisis in Western Civilization 


NDICTMENTS do not of themselves 

lead to a deliverance from the object 

of one’s thrall or disgust. Many are 

the men who are at present lampoon- 
ing the chaotic condition of modern life 
as it is in a dollar-conscious, industrial- 
ized world that fairly reeks with rotten 
thinking. But if their squibs do not bring 
immediate surcease of carking care, they 
nevertheless sound a tocsin which grows 
the louder as it resounds through the 
corridors of society, and is responded to 
by new legions of ordinary men and 
women. 


B<) 


These diatribes are necessarily of vari- 
ous complexions. Spengler is a thorough- 
going fatalist; and in having ruled out of 
his philosophy the power of personal free- 
dom and action he gives little aid towards 
a solution of the intellectual, social, and 
religious confusion of the present epoch. 
H. G. Wells, on the other hand, is stern, 
but sane, in assailing the present order as 
the fosterer of a “vast swarm of waste- 
ful spenders” accoutred “in a parapher- 
nalia of flags, uniforms, and parades 
that shelter a host of particularly mis- 
chievous unintelligent bullies and wasters.” 
Sir James Jeans attacks our mass-civili- 
zation no less savagely because, he says, 
it “encourages the nimble charlatan at the 
expense of the thinker, and prefers the 
plausible wizard with quack remedies to 
the true statesman.” Still another diag- 
nosis is essayed by Professor Irving 
Babbitt who asserts that Rousseau’s 
teachings have impregnated our silly 
minds with romanticism and utilitarian 
philosophy, with the result that we are 
rapidly sinking to the nadir of cultivated 
society. Decorum, he avers, will alone 
proye to be the solvent of the present 
ills. But it is difficult to see just how a 
nation of decorous men and women may 
be formed when the cinema and the radio 


are largely the substitutes for thought; 


when jazz and crooning supersede Wagner 
and Mendelssohn; and when the tabloid 
newspaper is the chief purveyor of the 
herd’s literary tit-bits. And so I repeat 
that to indict the whole, or even a part, 
of the present social system, is no guar- 
antee of deliverance from its real or 


fancied hardships. But surely it is an 


advance in the right direction. 

After the passing of Voltaire and Rous- 

u, Goethe and Fichte, men of letters 

were expected to follow society, not to 
d it. And viewed in the large, many 

rofessional writers and a number of 
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the ultra-realists catered servilely to this 
demand. In our day, however, there have 
not been wanting able and honest men 
who assail the cheap mediocrity of mass- 
civilization and the overweening pomp 
with which trivialities are made the cul- 
tural basis of the “liberated’’ man of the 
modern age. But the “attainment of free- 
dom,” as Eucken points out, “gives as yet 
no content to life, and the feeling of 
supremacy is as yet no real supremacy.” 
Similarly, in its international aspects, the 
freedom of man—lacking a spiritual con- 
tent of life—is not the guarantor of peace, 
but a stimulator of strife. The radio, the 
cheap motor-car, and the moving pictures 
may unite men in an unspeakably low 
order of amusement, but they do not make 
for the unity of the spirit which alone 
can give us a superior culture. Love and 
kindliness are not mere subjective emo- 
tions; they are an expansion and deep- 
ening of life. But this expansion of life 
can never be effected in spiritual dis- 
unity. 


ws 


Herbert Spencer said long ago that by 
no political alchemy can one produce 
golden conduct out of leaden instincts. 
Doctrinaire democracy, the worship of 
the money-god, and mechanism have para- 
lyzed our sense of values; and lacking 
a spiritual synthesis we have been torn 
loose from our spiritual moorings. With 
all the foolishness about extensive educa- 
tion, without a thought for the intensive, 
with communism, fascism, technocracy, 
and even Thomistic philosophy (the 
panacea offered by Jacques Maritain) 
vying with each another to propound a 
way of life for groping man, there arises 
a certain feeling of mental giddiness. In 
this welter of antithetical propositions 
and theoretical cure-alls one cannot be 
censured for looking upon both reforms 
and reformers as so much effusive hum- 
bug, not one whit more intelligible than 
Trinculo’s observation, “This is the tune 
of our catch, played by the picture of 
Nobody.” 

Modern intellectual history has held it 
to be axiomatic that man, in the age since 
the Renaissance, has been discovered as 
an individual. There is no dispute with 
that proposition. But by having found 
man as an individual he is sundered from 
all that was sacred in his being; he is not 
only unhappy in his new freedom, but 
hideously weird in his hunger and thirst 
for an Eternal World. Hermann Hesse 
has impressively symbolized this “new” 


man as a Steppenwolf wandering abroad 
over the barren wastes of earth in search 
of a celestial food and drink. Spiritual 
nutriment alone can revitalize man; and 
no religion of uplift will be found cap- 
able of cloying his appetite. Naturalism 
and the supersession of theology by so- 
ciology have, despite their expense of 
effort, led man into a moral cul-de-sac 
from which he seems all too willing, but 
irrefutably unable, to escape. Is this a 
defeatist’s view of the modern problem? 
I think not. It is, perforce, acerb crit- 
icism ; but it is, I hope, less offensive than 
the scepticism and nescience with which 
the older religious systems have been all 
but totally submerged. It is much easier 
to have a religion like that of Plotinus 
or Kant, which was free from historical 
attachments, than to profess belief in any 
of the manifold versions of Christianity. 
But there igs always the haunting suspicion 
in the minds of sane thinkers that the 
easiest way is not always the wisest. As 
Housman has excellently observed, “How 
the world is managed, and why it was 
created I cannot tell; but it is no feather- 
bed for the repose of sluggards.” The 
price that one pays for faith—its “costing- 
ness” as von Hiigel called it—the pillage 
of soul undergone to preserve its purity, 
and the suffering endured to establish its 
reign in the heart of man, is. itself an 
evidence of its worth. 


we 


The late D. H. Lawrence, an ultra- 
modern who out-moded modernity, found 
only an ephemeral solace in a religion of 
reason. In the extremities of an intellec- 
tual debauch he was constrained to hark 
back to the life transcendent. He writes: 


Come down from your pre-eminence, O mind, 
O lofty spirit ! 

Your hour has struck, 

Your unique day is over, 

Absolutism is finished in the human conscious- 
ness, too. 


A man is many things: he is not only mind. 

But in his consciousness he is twofold at least: 

He is cerebral, intellectual, mental, spiritual, 

But also he is instinctive, intuitive, and in 
touch. 


To my dark heart gods are. 

In my dark heart love is and is not. 
But to my white mind 

Gods and love alike are but an idea, 

A kind of fiction. 


It is true that this profession is a sort 
of daimonism—an exaltation of the lower 
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intuition of sensuous experience. But it 
discloses, I feel, the bankruptcy of ra- 
tionalism as a remedy for man’s reli- 
gious confusion. And it is by no means an 
isolated instance. J. Middleton Murry also 
has given much thought to the sub-ra- 
tional and non-rational elements in man. 
He will not, of course, admit super-na- 
ture or a transcendental notion of being 
from which he desires constantly to “dis- 
intoxicate” himself. To him the spiritual 
reality apprehended is “metabiological” ; 
it is, if I interpret it correctly, a unity 
which is rooted in the physical being pure 
and simple. God, he says, is a fiction of 
the mind. But, you will agree, it is quite 
too abstruse for most to understand how 
one can claim any validity for an ab- 
solute knowledge in this twilight of rela- 
tivism. If physical being is necessary for 
biological activity, then metaphysical 
reality is equally necessary for spiritual 
knowledge. One cannot know that which is 
non-existent. It reminds one of the als ob 
philosophy which Kant educed from his 
ethical idealism in the categorical im- 
perative. I ought to behave thus and so, 
as if God existed. Men simply will not 
live a fairy tale! And while it has been 
argued that Mr. Murry, and other votaries 
of scientific naturalism, have relied upon 
their own experience in describing their 
intuitive knowledge, a fact that must be 
admitted, still, one may not say that they 
have experiential proof of the non-valid- 
ity of metaphysical being. Mr. Murry’s 
reluetance thus to intoxicate himself with 
super-nature is due to his predisposition 
to rule it out of his categories altogether. 

Early religious beliefs show an _ ab- 
original stupidity that is neither edifying 
nor enviable. The Greek Age of Ignorance 
is a case in point. Zeus had not yet ar- 
rived to disturb the souls of men, and the 
drama had not yet evolved from the stage 
of popular liturgy. But without too great 
a strain upon the paradox, this primal 
stupidity, ingenuously termed Urdummheit 
by Dr. Preuss, is something of an inter- 
mittent affliction whieh has woefully 
plagued mankind. It may be, as some 
avow, the raw material out of which 
higher religion is made, or, if you prefer, 
the stuff from which religion evolves. 
Ancient man, however, shows a natural 
reverence for the sacred, and so doing 
he rises far above his modern descendant 
who stands out in bold relief panoplied in 
the impious and irreverent realism of a 
positivist age. For medieval man, on the 
other hand, the religious orientation was 
already adumbrated by the natural 
pietas of his ancient progenitor. It was 
merely a change from the natural to the 
supernatural basis. The Greeks started 
with the naturalism of the Ionians and 
ended in the theocentrie philosophy of 
the Neo-Platonists; but for modern man 
there has been a complete reversal of the 
order. In the modern situation there 
arises a collective movement—or is it 
a natural process following antecedent 
causes ?—to destroy not only the natural 
piety of the ancients, but to annihilate as 
well the Christian heritage of a rational 
religion integrated by faith and intuition. 
It is a movement that grows steadily in 
spite of the terrors which disillusioned 
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men find in it. And the devotees of this 
cult of spiritual dissolution are now ar- 
rived at the most dangerous stage of their 
journey: “the stage when dying men no 
longer recognize themselves as moribund.” 
From a dimming of a supernatural belief 
in God, from the Renaissance of the rise 
of Deism, through the brief moments of 
the German idealism of Goethe’s day, the 
goal of a spiritual disruption engendered 
by the relativity of history, morality, and 
deity is reached, which gives a wraith for 
reality, mental fictions for absolute stand- 
ards, abstraction for the concreteness of 
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There is little more tenacious in us than 
the set of our minds.—James H. Hart. 


The duty of tolerance is our finite 
homage to the abundance of inexhaustible 
novelty which is awaiting the future, and 
to the complexity of accomplished fact 
which exceeds our stretch of insight. 

—Alfred North Whitehead. 


There is one Institution still shackled by 
tradition, and whose motto is, “Let old 
customs prevail.” The most active oppo- 
nents of change are to be found in the 
ranks of the Churches; yet the Creed they 
profess owes itS existence to men who 
were not afraid of change. 

—H. Lefroy Yorke. 


The spiritual life as personal integrity 
and mental maturity in an environment 
of culture, appropriating to itself the best 
in that culture, attaining self-mastery 
through its disciplines, and in turn acting 
upon it with a reasoned hierarchy of 
values, is something not only wholly con- 
sistent with a secular civilization but 
positively essential to it. 

—Everett Dean Martin. 


The individualists readily fall into senti- 
mentality in their easy confidence in the 
potentialities of human nature, while the 
proletarians may be more cynical at any 
given period of history than the total 
facts of history warrant. 

; —Reinhold Niebuhr. 
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experience. Indeed, the positivistie hy- 
pothesis is a glorified metaphysic of 
illusion. 

With this tawdry array of intellectual 
splendors one is urged to seek, and to at- 
tain to, happiness, peace, unity of pur- 
pose, and self-fulfillment. In the morass 
of a metaphysic of illusion, in a denial of 
every datum that does not fall within the 
ambit of sensuous experience, in dogmatic 
agnosticism, one looks for escape from 
aridity of spirit and downright despair. 
But there is a dilemma in the new dogma- 
tism as great as that faced by the earlier 
scepticism. As Miinsterberg says: “Eyery 
doubt of absolute values destroys itself. 
As thought it contradicts itself. As 
doubt it denies itself. As belief it de- 
spairs of itself.’ To deny that thought 
is. more than relative is to deprive 
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thought, even sceptical thought, of its 
own presuppositions. While one cannot 
deny that in the works of men like Otto 
and Heiler there is a tinge of exaggerated 
emphasis given to the non-rational and 
sub-rational spheres of religious experi- 
ence, nevertheless there is in their work 
an attempt to re-establish an objective 
view of religion. Professor Taylor is right 
in saying that if there is only an acci- 
dental conjunction between fact and value, 
then every theology must of necessity be a 
theology for the irreligious. Without an 
object of adoration there can be no reli- 
gion; and man, indulging in the hapless 
adoration of self, has rightly come to feel 
that the fact which he adores, bereft of 
any absolutely qualitative element, is but 
a figment of the imagination. “The wise 
shall live by postulates,” said Royce; but 
a more eloquent authority has insisted 
that the just shall live by faith! Even 
Kant himself had come to realize that 
the practical reason must be invoked to 
reunite the reality and value which the 
speculative reason had disjoined. To be the 
Narcissus of one’s own fantasies is hardly 
the tranquil pursuit of the business of 
life. It leads to a detestation of humanity ; 
and the vaunted “freedom” of the new 
age becomes thereby a venom, not a food, 
that pollutes the life of the soul. Beside 
it the unethical eroticism of the Sufi is 
a religion of unquestionable charm. Man 
can have no genuine religion unless the 
fact (Reality with a capital letter) wor- 
shiped is the source of inspiration, and 
the value of the adored Object be at the 
same time the goal of aspiration. If, in a 
word, one is to become anything, as- 
suredly one must already be something. 
The something which one already is is 
qualified by the spiritual soil in which one 
is grounded. To say aught else is, it seems 
to me, to deny the validity of intuitions 
and inferential knowledge which are as 
essential to science as they are to re- 
ligion. . 

At root, therefore, the crisis in western 
civilization is not an economic break-down, 
nor a social disease, but a religious cata- 
clysm. Only a little more than one hun- 
dred years ago, when men had wearied 
of estheticism and ethical idealism, they 
turned to polite letters and dilettantism. 
“Art for art’s sake” was the legend, an 
intellectual sop which, for many, brought 
easement from pain. But Professor 
Bradley has finely said that, “The of- 
fensive consequences often drawn from 
the formula ‘Art for art’ will be found 
to attach not to the doctrine that art is 
an end in itself, but to the doctrine that 
art is the whole or supreme end of human 
life.” All the pother about “Art for art,” 
all the mythical attributes of a Goddess 
of Reason, and the many attempted by- 
ways of escape in satanism, drunkenness 
and antinomianism, failed to give man 
more than fleeting relief from his diffi- 
culties. No more now, in this day, can 
material progress, or a gospel of decorum, 
or the literary buffooneries of a Mencken, 
or even the pseudo-religious hashish of 
the super-intellectuals, bring an abiding 
happiness to the souls of men. Many are 
yearning for that religious insight which 
seeks affinity with like being. And if, as 
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M. Maréchal has written, “The human 
mind is a faculty in quest of its intuition, 
that is to say, of assimilation with being,” 
then no amount of the obvious and com- 
mon-sensed doctrines of a maturalistic 
religion will for long claim the hearts of 
men. Religion at no higher level than the 
merely human, soon ceases to be even 
that. It loses its function and becomes no 
religion at all, for the very simple reason 
that it has obliterated the object of reli- 
gious worship. Its premises are wrong and 
the conclusion does not follow. Complacent 
Christianity, it is said, is but secularism, 
and irreligion and moral “freedom” have 
all but ruined civilization. The doctrine 
of laissez-faire when pushed to a logical 
terminal witnesses to political surrender 
in Bolshevism and to the intellectual 
stagnation and moral chaos with which 
civilization in the West is at grips. “The 
obvious,’ says Gardner, “leads into a 
quagmire from which there is no passing, 
to practical failure out of which there is 
no escape.” 

Tsessing has well said that ‘History is 
God’s education of mankind.” Indeed, it 
seems to me that we cannot insist too 
strongly on the fact that the differentia 
of the modern mind is history, and not 
science. The metaphysic of illusion and 
the shibboleth “All’s love and all’s law” 
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have been weighed in the balance and 
found wanting. The holocaust of the 
Great War has left many a little doubt- 
ful of the vague “historicism,” as the Ger- 
man philosopher Wust calls it, which 
eliminated the sacred element from his- 
tory. And again, the religion of progress 
and automatic advance has proved more 
convincingly than a thump on the head 
the truth of the dictum that nothing fails 
like success. The subjective synthesis of 
the free man’s religion is but the doll- 
stage of humanity’s mental infantilism ; 
and having outgrown, if not out-thought, 
the gaud of yesterday, Western man cries 
aloud for more than imaginative fictions. 
There is need of a religious awakening 


wherein moral values will be redinte- 
grated with the substance of religious 


being. 

“Bthics,’ von Hiigel remarked, “has to 
do with ought, religion with is, and no 
amount of Ought-ness can ever give you 
Is-ness.”” It is just this Is-ness that re- 
quires reinterpretation in a dynamic 
faith that will combine the noble and 
the lofty in the old economy, with the 
truths of the new; a synthesis that will 
in every deed be made a consumptible 
good, which when fed upon is not di- 
minished, for men who, in Plato’s phrase, 
constitute “the flock of the gods.” 


The Middle Class— A Last Hope 


MARGARET LEE WOODBURY 


the professional as_ distinguished 

from the business group, occupies a 
position in the United States today that is 
new in its experience. Long crushed be- 
tween the upper and the nether mill- 
stones of capital on the one hand and 
labor on the other, we often felt ourselves 
to be the goat of our industrial civiliza- 
tion. Since the depression, however, we 
have grown to feel that the rest of the 
world is the goat along with us; or, to 
change the figure, that we are all of us 
rats in the sinking ship of that technologi- 


Tine middle class, by which I mean 


eal civilization. Comparing ourselves at 


present with other members of the white- 
collared class, we might even find one or 
two points in our favor. For one thing, 
having always been poor and always ex- 
pected to be, we are spared the shocked 
bewilderment that attacks the children 
of fortune as they wake from their dream 
of financial security. Then the hope, born 
of the heart-searching attitude of the 
times, stirs within us that our day has 
come, suddenly, miraculously, when we 


thought it was over. The Wilson ideal- 


ism for which we were derided by those 
who prided themselves on their practical- 
ity may rise again from the spoils of the 
prosperity era and become the common 
sense of a chastened generation. Our 
voice may once more be heard. 

The professional class in America has 


_ always been poor. In a Babbitt-ridden 


civilization, we chose the pursuit of man- 


_kind’s ultimate and ideal instead of its 
temporal and material interests. To en- 


list beneath the professional banner, we 


forewent, not only wealth and health, 
but often as well the human ties of home 
and children. The more human we were 
the more bitter was our struggle between 
our desire for physical and for spiritual 
survival. ; 

In the boom decade especially our pov- 
erty was acute because we both paid our 
bills and saved up for the future at a 
time when others were doing otherwise. 
As everyone must realize today, in a 
country where the average income at the 
best of times is less than two thousand 
a year for a family of five persons, most 
of the jaunty cars and bungalow villas 
and fur coats and frigidaires represented 
a mortgage on the future. We, on the 
other hand, who saved up for our second- 
hand Fords and for our son’s college 
education out of years of eggless break- 
fasts and meatless dinners, who sacrificed 
present for future benefits instead of the 
reverse, are spared some of the debts and 
disillusionment that confront the victims 
of the boom. Though the teaching and 
preaching orders, those twin brothers in 
poverty, have had their pittances re- 
duced; though doctors find themselves 
carrying most of their patients on credit ; 
though editors walk the streets, and 
artists and musicians face starvation in 
the proverbial garret, we are, in spite of 
this, free from the worry of irreducible 
overhead in the form of large houses and 
large families. Two children was usually 
our limit. 

And now a way out seems open to us; 
not, alas, as we had once hoped, in the 
form of financial recognition such as that 
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accorded to many of our intellectual in- 
feriors, not by endowments for research 
and the like; but by the reduction to our 
ranks of the newly poor who are turning 
to us for leadership. Their own gods havy- 
ing played them false, many are looking 
to ours. Money, ballyhoo except in politics, 
keeping up wtih the Joneses, are at a dis- 
count; while some of their devotees are 
rediscovering the simple life and revelling 
in the novelty of it, others are beginning 
to think critically of our institutions and 
to seek some solution of our present diffi- 
culties in a new economic, political, or 
educational system. Freedom of speech, 
of the press, of trade; equality of op- 
portunity; the brotherhood of man, the 
brotherhood of nations—principles for 
which ‘the American liberal was fighting 
on the battlefield of an invisible war and 
dying out as a class through lack of 
posterity,—these and the means of bring- 
ing them about through a better planned 


production and fairer distribution of 
wealth, through a more social attitude 


towards its uses, are being thought, 
talked, read about by many people for the 
first time in their lives. 

What we may hope is that the re- 
pressed idealism of our liberals will now 
come out into the open and operate upon 
our national and international problems; 
that the aspirations as well as the greeds 
of mankind will dare to lift their heads. 
We who have shared, in good times and 
in bad, the struggle of the masses for 
food, clothing, and shelter, who know 
their need as well as our own for both 
physical and spiritual bread, must use 
and train all the power at our command 
to make those needs articulate, and to 
work out a social and industrial order 
which guarantees to each and all of us 
a reasonable degree of their satisfaction. 
The battle cry has sounded for us. Shall 
we answer it, or be forever silent? 


A Prayer 


LEROY EDWIN SNYDER 
O, I shall pray a prayer: 
An old prayer, for wisdom; 
A strange prayer, for hatred; 
A trite prayer, for love. 


I shall pray for wisdom 
Bravely to play my part 
world, 

Even through disillusion and defeat ; 
Wisdom to wrest from the futility 
In which we are engulfed 

A Something fit for gods, 

Instead of something made for fools. 


in this mad 


I shall pray for hatred, 

A deep and unrelenting hatred, 

Of every selfish, narrow, blind and stupid 
passion 

Which inflames the world 

And clouds our minds, 

So that we bog, and miss the path 

Up to the sunlit heights. 


I shall pray for love, 

An active, strong and burning love, 

For all who prostrate lie, 

Stricken by our blindness; 

A love that ne’er again may be content 
Until a world shall issue 

Builded on justice and good for all. 


“Let everything be done with a view to building.” 
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Behind the Sermon 


VERY MINISTER KNOWS the sense of ap- 
E palling inadequacy that comes over him when, 

going into his pulpit on Sunday morning with 
a carefully prepared sermon, he suddenly sees 
among his people a person for whom, on that par- 
ticular day at least, his sermon will prove wholly 
inappropriate and barren. Here is a man who has 
come to church for the first time after a devastating 
experience that has drained every drop of his cour- 
age and faith. He has come with the hope of re- 
plenishing the supply of inner strength and vitality. 
And the sermon—very timely, and on the whole 
pretty well thought out—is on “The Ethical Im- 
plications of the Bank Holiday.” 

A minister once opened his heart on this subject 
to the mother of a young man who occasionally 
came to church, telling her how exceedingly great 
are the difficulties of a preacher who sincerely 
wants to interest and help “all sorts and conditions 
of men” each Sunday morning. She was a wise 
woman, and her sympathetic smile robbed her re- 
buke of all its sting. “T suppose,” she said, “it is 
easy for a minister to forget that his most helpful 
words are spoken almost inadvertently. It isn’t the 
sermon of the dav that does the most good, but all 
the things that lie behind it.” 

What are the things that “lie behind” the ser- 
mon? They are.worth thinking about, both by min- 
isters and by lavmen. The list would be a long one 
—far too long to be set down here. But it might be 
summarized under three heads: the total experience 
of the preacher up to the moment he begins to 
preach; the total experience of the individuals sit- 
ting in the pews; and the total experience of the 
race as focused upon that particular congregation 
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U 
and minister on that particular day. “All that we 
have and all that we are,” individually and collee- 
tively—that is what lies behind the sermon; and 
the greatest preacher is he who can best serve as 
a channel for the expression of this great body of 
human experience. If he have even a least bit of 
that ability, it will make very little difference what 
the “subject” of his sermon may happen to be. And 
if he have none of that ability, it won’t make any 
difference either; for in that case he may be the 
most learned and the most eloquent and the most 
daring man in the world, but he will not be a 
preacher at all. 

The prophets of Israel used to begin their ser- 
mons by repeating the familiar formula, “Thus 
saith the Lord.” Many preachers today feel con-— 
strained to change the words and say, “Thus saith 
the Soul of Man.” But the meaning, so far as the 
office of the preacher is concerned, is very much the 
same. In either case, the preacher is merely the 
spokesman for something immeasurably greater 
than himself. It isn’t the sermon, but what lies be- 
hind the sermon, that matters. 

Freperick M. Eviot. 


From the Firing-Line 


UST NOW many of us are receiving letters con- 
taining statements like this from men whom we 
know to be good and true: “I have not written 
for a long time... as frankly I am very probably 

not worth hearing from.” “Things seem to be hap- 
pening fast and I feel as though I am being 
crushed by some giant machine.” Many of these 
men have lost their jobs, their homes, their savings, 
their self-respect, and often even—through emo- 
tional complications arising from depression—that 
haven of Jove and security in the intimacy of family 
relationships which should be a man’s or a woman’s 
undying stronghold in a world of economic chaos. 

We know that their distrust of themselves is un- 
founded ; we know that they are still good and true. 
We know that their emotions arising from their 
sense of economic defeat have beclouded their judg- 
ment. And yet, we know that if we were in their 
positions, we would probably be feeling the same 
way. And we know that any word from those who 
are not thus caught will be discounted by those who 
are. 

What a multiple responsibility is ours. by this 
distressing fact! What a responsibility to share not 
only our goods, but their suffering! What a re- 
sponsibility to reform the structure of this eco- 
nomic machine and to rebuild it upon a pattern of 
justice! What a responsibility to build our lives 
and to help others build theirs upon indestructible 
spiritual foundations which can stand even the ex- 
periences which these men are facing today! If ever 
a people needed the resources of the whole com- 
munion of saints and of God to light them on 
their way, to strengthen their faltering spirits, to 
discipline their minds and their hearts, and to spur 
them on—broken, disheartened, beaten, and fallen 
in despair—upon the ways of God, surely we need 
them now. It was Gilbert Murray who wrote some. 
years ago, “Our civilization will last if only it does 
not drive men mad.” 


Marcu 30 1933 


During those dark years of turmoil, when Law- 


_ rence awakened the purpose of the Arabs and “set 


the desert on fire,” he learned from the Arabs a deep 
lesson in public leadership. “They taught me,” he 
wrote, “that no man could be their leader except 
he ate the rank’s food, wore their clothes, lived on 
a level with them, and yet appeared better in him- 
self.” By “appeared better” he clearly meant “was 
intrinsically better.” And that lesson is a deep les- 
son which every public leader should learn whether 


he is in politics, business, the press, education or 


religion. That kind of leadership strikes a note, ele- 
mental and universal, in human nature which no 
other leadership strikes. In this chaotic world we 


- need that leadership now. If liberalism does not 


provide it, it will come from other sources. 
LESLIE T. PENNINGTON. 


- Laymen Are Alert 


SSURANCES ARE AMPLE that liberal lay- 
aN men are showing a growing interest in each 
other and in all together. The evidence is 
not numerical in the way of notably increased or- 
ganization membership. Numbers are deceptive as 
a measure of interest. In growth they may be super- 
ficial and in decline they may denote a reduction to 
solid interest. What is real, even if not so tangible is 
the earnestness, not to say seriousness, of the shar- 
ing in association, both local in relation to the 
chapters and clubs and general in the Laymen’s 
League. Of this the evidence is unmistakable. 
Instances are many, happily so, of chapters that 
are rounding out the season of stated meetings with 
a fulfilment of programs of substantial worth. 
There is current demonstration of the stimulating 
value of somewhat serious presentations and dis- 
cussions. It is all very well for men to exercise 
their fraternal spirit by social gathering, but the 
bond of church laymen is not a casual one. That it! 
has a deeper significance is shown by the decline 
in interest when a chapter tries no more than social 
accommodation and by the growth of interest when 
it relates itself to the problems of life. Citations 


could be made of chapters in which the deeper in- 


terests have been developed with the result of 
strengthening in numbers as well as satisfactions, 
and notably so. 

Along with the other gains in the union of inter- 
est between the two liberal denominations, signal- 
ized in the upbuilding of the Free Church of 
America, there is already taking form the organized 
fellowship of the two bodies of laymen. It was dis- 


cussed the other day by representatives of the two. 


The Universalist men have clubs, locally formed, 
but no central organization, but the interest is 
recognized by the creation of a committee of the 
General Convention and there is planned a national 
gathering of laymen at the convention’s next ses- 


sion, in October. The Laymen’s League has been 


asked to be represented in the discussion which 
is likely to lead to similar Universalist organiza- 


tion and with a union in interest, if not in form, 
of the two. 


_ Liberal laymen are a natural unit. If that fact 
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were not already recognized in the existence of the 
League, it would have to be. With all the predis- 
position of liberals to individual thought and con- 
duct, the community of interest is too real not to 
be expressed in some fashion. Nothing is more 
stoutly asserted and on a basis of fact than the cur- 
rent development of this sense of union. The fulfil- 
ment of so natural an impulse depends upon the 
men who share it and who at some sacrifice of their 
individualism will show it in fraternity. Such a 
development cannot be superimposed. It may be 
stimulated from a central point but it has to be an 
expression of a personal readiness to share and be 
shared in a united fashion. 

In the recent League conventions and in chapter 
developments, by no means uniform, there is conclu- 
sive evidence that this organization of men with lib- 
eral minds are rising to the opportunity of showing 
in their performance what is inescapably true of 
them in fact, that they are a unit of unmeasured 
potentiality. 

HERBERT C. PARSONS. 


Edward Everett Hale 


T IS OFTEN SAID that in this too busy world 
we are prone to forget those who labored that 
we might enter into their labors and who led 

that we might know the way and follow it with eyes 
open for the same or wider vision and a higher life. 
But it will be long before we forget Edward Everett 
Hale, prophet of peace and good will. A public 
service will be held in his memory on Sunday, April 
2, of which full announcement is made in this issue 
of The Register. 

In 1889, just before the celebration of the cen- 
tennial of the inauguration of Washington, Dr. 
Hale preached a sermon on “The Twentieth Cen- 
tury,” in Washington, in which he prophesied a 
permanent world tribunal, something like a su- 
preme court of the nations, for international jus- 
tice and peace, and to the end of his life, in speech 
and writings, he was a devoted advocate of this 
cause. In his sermon, he said: “The twentieth cen- 
tury will apply the word of the Prince of Peace 
to international life. ... The wisdom of statesmen 
will devise the solution. ... Everything will be done 
to give this tribunal the honor and respect of the 
world. . . . It will hear counsel and decide... . Of 
such a tribunal the decisions, though no musket 
enforce them, will be one day received, of course 
...as today, in any of the American states are those 
of that great American court, indeed ‘supreme.’ ” 

What was Dr. Hale’s religion? Denominationally 
a Unitarian, he was that and everything else. No 
denomination could bind him. His spirit knew no 
barriers of creed, or formalism, or sect. He was a 
great individualist, loyal to himself and to his own, 
but his religious interests were worldwide and there 
were no bounds to his allegiance to humanity, to 
the truth, to God. 

In these great days when ideals of disarmament, 
international justice and the new world order, de- 
mand our loyalty, shall we not remember and honor 
those who were the pioneers and prophets? 

CHRISTOPHER R, ELIOT. 


THE UNITARIAN NEWS LETTER 


The Retreat: Its 


Inspiring Power 


It is a time to pass from the superficial to the profound; to 
deepen reverence; a time of recovery 


WILLIAM L. 


HB opening of the Retreat-House at 
“T senexet may be, if we have any in- 

sight into the significance of deep 
and quiet things, one of the most impor- 
tant events in the recent history of the 
Unitarian Church. This is not said im- 
petuously, but deliberately, and in the 
conviction that every word of it is true. 
Of greater moment, I believe, than the 
creation of a new theological school would 
be, or the passing of resolutions in a con- 
vention, or the receiving of great sums of 
money, is the establishing of this house 
of spiritual renovation, provided of course 
that we use it aright and come to a full 
understanding of its purpose, so far, un- 
fortunately, a strange and unfamiliar 
purpose. 

If these statements are strong, let us 
see whether without dangerous error we 
could make them weaker. The principal 
reason for every decay of religion is not 
lack of men to preach it nor of learning 
to adorn it, but lack of spiritual power 
and splendor to exalt it. And whenever 
the decay has been checked and a new 
era of energy and expansion opened, it 
has been owing to one man or a small 
set of men who have been mighty in moral 
power and in the discernment of the 
majesty of souls. There is not, I think, 
a single notable exception to this inter- 
pretation of the birth, the rebirth, and 
the death of religions. And all round us 
today we see it being proved again. The 
most serious discontent in orthodoxy 
arises from its imaginative emaciation, its 
use of tremendous words without a par- 
ticipation in the living experience which 
produced them, its half-belief, and there- 
fore its half-life. It has largely lost con- 
fidence and daring and rapture. The mas- 
tery, the life, the obedience, and the glory 
which it is the very essence of spirit to 
acknowledge and to seek, depart into dry- 
ness and are transformed from experience 
and vigor into memory and recitation, the 
memory seldom exact and the recitation 
not often exhilarating. And the discontent 
in liberalism comes from a similar cause. 
Meagerness, a shriveled psychology, a 
dimming of radiance, and the guttering 
out of the eandle of vision—these beset 
liberalism too, and shadow its present 
and its future. We are not developing, 
nourishing, elevating as we ought the 
souls of young or old. We have all the 
appropriate pedantries; we can get an au- 
dience,—-who cannot get one? But the 
mystery of that dedicated kinship which 
forms a living and continuing church, 
something very different from an au- 
dience, a mystery which touches with 
light our smallest duties and our largest 
hopes, our daily round and our final ful- 
filment, is not taught in the schools nor 
sufficiently studied outside them. We have 
all sinned, I as much as anybody. Now 
then let us recover what has slipped away, 
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for it is the essential thing, the thing that 
determines loss or gain, defeat or victory. 

A retreat is such a recovery. It is not 
a time given to our studies or our health, 
although it may bring benefit to both. It 
is a period of recollection in which we 
try to pass from the superficial to the 
profound; in which we detect and correct 
laxity, incipient or chronic; in which 
quietness, the attentive mind, and the 
expectant heart may reveal to us strength 
and joy once more in their beauty; sym- 
pathy and serviceableness in a new rich- 
ness of appeal; and the place of peace as 
not far from the field of our strife. If a 


aspect of their work as ministers. If lay 
persons are in retreat the subject will not 
have this restriction. At eight o’clock may 
come the evening prayer and the second 
“conference” of the day. This service on 
the final day may fitly close with com- 
munion, if it seems best, as I trust it will. 
In this case the recommendation may at 
least be offered that silence be observed 
from the end of supper till the opening of 
the service. 

A retreat, like everything else that is 
coherent, will have a major point of em- 
phasis, a center which, however far we 
apparently depart from it, still acts upon 
us as if through magnetic lines of force. 
This center will be differently chosen by 
different men. Mine is the life, the soul, the 
heart and the hope of Christ, the Great 
Unknown, the profoundness of whose mind 
and the drastic demands of whose call 
are, for most men, still superficially 
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retreat has the proper spirit, we shall 
come forth from it with every reverence 
deepened, with the eye of conscience 
cleansed, with ardor, perhaps long forgot- 
ten, quickened into present life, and with 
inward health—the prior condition of 
wholesome word and deed—invigorated 
for the work that life lays upon us. 

A typical retreat-day, if we may go 
into details, is something like this: a 
short morning prayer, preferably before 
breakfast; at half past nine a “confer- 


ence,” more in the French than in the 
English sense of the word, that is, a 


sermon with some of the elements of a 
spoken meditation; and if another morn- 
ing exercise in common seems desirable, 
a reading or a short address upon some 
classie of the higher way of life at half- 
past eleven. In the afternoon we might 
have at half-past four something in the 
nature of a pertinent, but never a non- 
pertinent, lecture, with discussion. If min- 
isters alone are making the retreat, 
this lecture will bear upon some 
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understood. I state this choice of mine, 
asking pardon for the intrusion, if in- 
trusion it is, in order that any group that 
may possibly ask me to give a retreat may 
know what to expect, and if it is unac- 
ceptable to them may pass me by. 

In conclusion, let me say that I hope 
for the time when most ministers in every 
church, orthodox or liberal, will make an 
annual retreat. They need it, and badly 
need it, as do all other sorts of people. 
Not that one retreat will work wonders; it 
would be absurd to think so. But what, if 
its lessons are laid to heart, it will do is 
to give direction to a floundering faith, 
energy to a bewildered conscience, and a 
living, loving, fortifying loyalty to those 
who are starved with maxims and ab- 
stractions. It is for want of these in- 
flowing tides of power that we are being 
marooned on desolate shores. And this is 
why I regard Senexet us a sign of promise, 
and almost the only one just now that has 
in its promise the substance, the health, 
and the pulse of authentic life, 
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Laymen’s League Lines 


Brig.-Gen. Daniel Needham, who has 
been appointed state commissioner of pub- 
lic safety for Massachusetts, is president 
of the West Newton, Mass., chapter of 
the League. 


The Baltimore, Md., chapter used the 
symposium method at its meeting March 
15, when several members presented five- 
minute reports on various aspects of the 
war debts. Among the subjects were “War 
Debts and the Tariff,’ ‘“‘War Debts and 
Armaments,” “War Debts and the Gold 
Standard,”’. ‘War Debts and the ‘Buy 
American’ Movement.” 


“Communistic Experiments in America 
—Where were they? When did they take 
place? What did they amount to?’ was 
the subject of an address by Dean Gleason 
L. Archer of the Suffolk Law School be- 
fore the Norwell, Mass., chapter, March 22. 


The Laymen’s League chapter was the 
chief asset of the Davenport, Ia., church 
for increasing church membership, some 
of the most loyal supporters of the church 
having come this way, said Rey. Julius F. 
Krolfifer, in a discussion at the Mid- 
Western Convention of the League, re- 
ferring to his former pastorate. Dr. 
Emmet Fayen of Cincinnati, Ohio, then 
declared that the First Church in Cin- 
cinnati had had the same experience,— 
that many loyal supporters of the church 
had originally been attracted by the 
League chapter programs. 


Among recent appointments of Herbert 
©. Parsons, president of the League, was 
an address March 14 on “Interference 
with Consumption” before the Nashua, 
N.H., chapter, which is pursuing a year 
program, organized by League headquar- 
ters, on interferences with personal liberty 
in organized society. 


In addition to a mission to be held at 
the request of the Rockland, Mass., Uni- 
tarian church during Holy Week, with 
five ministers preaching on “Liberal Re- 

- ligion Considers Economic Justice,’ other 
missions, with Dr. Horace Westwood as 
the preacher, are scheduled for the Uni- 
versalist church in Binghamton, N.Y., 
March 26—April 2, and at the federated 
Universalist-Unitarian Church of the Re- 
conciliation in Utica, N.Y., April 8-16. 


Two New League Chapters 


Two new chapters of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League have been organized and 
have elected officers. One is at Chicago, 
Ill., affiliated with the recently formed 

_ Unitarian Church of the Brotherhood, and 
known as the Brotherhood Chapter. The 
other is in Groton, Mass. 

Officers of the Brotherhood Chapter are 
as follows: President, Alfred W. Jarchow: 
vice-president, Andrew K. Guldbek; secre- 
tary, Gunnar J. Helsing; treasurer, 
B. A. Kirner; executive committee, Se- 

_bastian Staerzl, Axel Gundel and Carl 
Schuh. Meetings are held the fourth 


- Wednesday of each month, and the an- 


nounced purpose of the chapter is “to 
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encourage independent thinking, study the 
problems of life in our modern world, and 
support the work and principles of our 
church.” 

At Groton, the officers are: President, 
Robert M. May; vice-president, Charles 
W: Steele; secretary and treasurer, Court- 
land CC. Harle; executive committee, 
Michael Sheedy, Carl A. P. Lawrence, 
Donald L. Priest and T. G. Smith. This 
chapter is to meet the second Sunday 
evening in each month, with its annual 
meeting in May. Useful service to the 
church is announced as the chief objec- 
tive of the Groton group, which is affili- 
ated with the historic Unitarian church 
in that town. 


Appeal for Senexet House 


The beautiful house for retreats at 
Senexet Pines, obtained for us chiefly by 
the self-sacrificing devotion of Mrs. Theo- 
dore ©. Williams, is for Unitarians and 
for others also who wish to make use of 
it, a priceless possession. It is a house 
dedicated to one purpose—growth in the 
knowledge and experience of practical re- 
ligion, and the cultivation of the 
inner life without which at last any re- 
ligion is doomed. When all our boards and 
committees and programs have done their 
utmost, one thing remains, the most funda- 
mental of all, the power and the zeal, the 
insight and the enrichment of ministers 
and laity who are to prove the splendor 
of their religion and its value for others 
as well as for themselves. Thus to open 
up the mighty resources of an active and 
uplifting religious life is the aim of the 
House of Senexet. To establish the House 
firmly and forever as an essential ele- 
ment in our whole corporate Unitarian 
endeavor should be the. aim of us all. 

After such generosity and such sacri- 
fice as hardly anybody knows, so nobly 
and unobtrusively were they bestowed, the 
Retreat House must now find one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars a month for keep- 
ing it in order. It cannot remain open 
unless this sum is provided. We appeal 
then for this small sum of money, and 
are proud to do so. We ask that, at least 
for the remainder of this year, as many 
churches as can do so, give some assist- 
ance to the House from one dollar a 
month up. And we put it to individual 
Unitarians whether this splendid purpose 
and this’ urgent need are not worthy of 
their help. 

Contributions may be sent to Henry D. 
Sharpe, treasurer, Box 1385, Providence, 
Rak. 

CHARLES W. Park, 
Wi11am L. SULLIVAN. 


Curcaco, Irnn.—An unusual vesper serv- 
ice held in the First Unitarian Church, 
March 12, took the form of an interpre- 
tive dance based on Milton’s “L’Allegro” 
and “Il Penseroso.” Dr. Von Ogden Vogt 
read the poems and the dance was given 
by Jay Fisher, a student at the Meadville 
Theological School, who is preparing to 
become a director of religious drama and 
pageantry. 
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Y.P.R. U. Glimpses 


Preparation for the program for the 
two Y. P. R. U. weeks of conference at 
the Shoals has been under way for some 
months and, while it is by no means com- 
plete at this time, certain announcements 
can be made. 

The speakers for the first week are to 
be Rev. Laurance R. Plank, Omaha, Neb., 
who is planning to bring a delegation of 
his young people with him; and Rev. 
Everett M. Baker, Providence, R.I. Rev. 
Earl C. Davis, Concord, N.H., will preach 
the sermon on Sunday of the second week 
and give an address in the evening. 

Registration and the assignment of 
rooms will be in the capable hands of 
Miss Elizabeth Kennedy, Chestnut Hill, 
Mass., again this year. 

By special arrangement with the Shoals 
Association, each society outside of a 
radius of 200 miles from Portsmouth, 
N.H., will have the hotel expense of one 
delegate paid for them provided ten other 
delegates are sent by the society. 


The committee on international rela- 
tions, which is a sub-committee of the 
commission on social responsibility, is 
actively at work with preparations for 
sending out another peace caravan this 
summer. This will be the third caravan 
sent out under the auspices of the 
Y. P. R. U. It is hoped that those friends 
who are interested in the cause of world 
peace will contribute as generously as 
they have in the past to this venture. 
Under the auspices of this committee, also, 
young people in America are being given 
English-speaking correspondents in all 
countries of the world. More than seventy 
such correspondents have been established 
by the committee with the assistance of 
the International Friendship League. 


The social service committee, another 
sub-committee of the commission on social 
responsibility, is now experimenting in 
joint projects with the Universalist young 
people. In several towns they are sponsor- 
ing these joint projects between the young 
people of the two local liberal churches. 
The planning out, preparation for, and 
actual conducting of entertainments for 
local settlement houses has been tried 
jointly with marked success. 


The Y. P. R. U. “Mile of Pennies” is 
growing steadily though very slowly. 
Forces beyond our control have contrib- 
uted to the slowing down in progress but 
we are still moving on. The record to 
date, March 15, is 385 feet. We have 
passed the first sixteenth of a mile—at 330 
feet—and are on our way. 
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LITERARY COMMENT 


Judging the Judges 


REUBEN L, LURIE 
PROBATION AND CRIMINAL JUSTICE. Hssays 
in honor of Herbert C. Parsons, Edited bu 


Sheldon Glueck. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $3.00. 

“Probation and Criminal Justice.” edited 
by Sheldon Glueck, professor of crim- 
inology at the Haryard Law School, con- 
sists of essays written in honor of Herbert 
(©. Parsons of Boston, Mass., by specialists 
in the field of probation who are eager 
to recognize in tangible and permanent 
form the great contributions rendered to 
the work by Mr. Parsons. To attempt in 
a brief review to summarize the contents 
of the volume would be difficult. Suffice ii 
to say that it has been earefully edited 
and that its contents are divided into five 
parts: the significant and legal background 
of probation, the organization and ad 
ministration of probation, the granting o 
probation, the art of probation, and the 
growth and extent of probation. 

To the thoughtful reader concerned with 
social welfare and with a correct adminis 
tration of justice, the volume will prow 
of challenging interest. As he meditates 
over the title, “Probation and Crimina 
Justice,” he may indeed be startled by the 
words “eriminal justice’ and pause to 
give thought to this unintended charac- 
terization of justice as too often admin- 
istered in the criminal courts. (The 
startled lay-reader should consult Pro- 
fessor Borchard’s “Convieting the Inno- 
cent” for enlightenment.) Any lawyer who 
has had occasion to spend time in the 
Criminal Courts has surely witnessed the 
haphazard handling of cases by the judges. 
Recently in Massachusetts two young men. 
with no eriminal background whatsoever, 
became engaged in a sailor’s brawl. It is 
literally a fact that within five minutes 
of the presentation of their case to 
judge in the Superior Court by an assistant 
district attorney, upon pleas of “guilty,” 
sentences of twelve to fifteen years at 
State Prison were imposed. It was only 
through a socially minded prison official 
that equally socially minded public citizens 
became aroused at this example of ‘‘erim- 
inal justice’ with the result that the 
matter was brought to the attention o° 
the Governor, himself a former d’‘strict 
attorney, and both men were pardoned. 

The ease and fluency with which years 
of a man's life are lopped off into con- 
finement by judges without concern for 
true social welfare is disheartening when 
one considers the splendid technique of 
research now available if the courts but 
ask for it. “The Trial Judge’s Dilemma,” 
as portrayed in the present volume by 
Judge Joseph J. Ulman of the Supreme 
Bench of Baltimore, Md., is a challenge 
to members of the Judiciary. This con- 
tribution is a noble discussion of the prob- 
lems confronting the conscientious judge. 
As one reads these revelations of the 
Criminal Court judge’s mind, one is in- 


creasingly aghast at the ruthless failure 
of so many judges to understand the 
great social trust imposed upon them by 
the community. No person with the 
slightest contact with prison work can 
fail to realize the palpable injustice of 
sentences imposed after a moment’s con- 
sideration by a righteous judge, aroused 
by a violent district attorney or a head-lin- 
ing press. Too often it is that the eloquent 
tongue of the public prosecutor and the 
hot indignation of his righteous triumph 
in exposing criminality, communicate 
themselves to the presiding judge who 
pays scant attention to any suggestions 
made by the probation officer. Let the 
earnest citizen betake himself to the 
nearest Criminal Court and listen to cases 
involving crimes, let him then endeayor 
to understand the basis upon which the 
average judge arrives at his sentence, and 
he will begin to understand the reason 
for the deep concern which is felt by se 
many that judges are too often concerned 
in maintaining the dignity of their position 
by formal trappings and by obsequious 
behavior in attorneys and court officers. 
rather than by elevating to a higher plane 
the true administration of justice. The 
importance of this symposium reveals it- 
self more as one reconsiders the delicate 
task of the probation officers. Properly 
earried forth and correctly interpreted. 
the work of the probation officer estab- 
lishes him as a member of the professional 
community in whose hands is great power. 
With great power are necessary great un- 
derstanding and great humility. No finer 
analysis of the technique necessary for 
the true probation officer is known to the 
reviewer than the spirited contribution 
of Hans Weiss, whose work is admired 
wherever eager spirits meet to discuss the 
possible contributions of probation to the 
administration of justice. Probation in the 
courts is a technique which in the minds 
of too many is limited to the guilty 
prisoner. It should, however, be realized 
that probation in the courts attaches itself 
also to the judges, that they too are on 
trial, and as they give due consideration 
to all the factors necessary to a proper 
decision and sentence, and as they give 
ear to those whose duty it is to make 
proper investigation, and as they decline 
to be moved into quick and hot action. 
they too are judged. Perhaps some volume 
to sueceed the present will not cause the 
reader to ponder over the melancholy 
words, “criminal justice.” 


A Refreshing Oasis 


Iiexry M, Leirzicer, Educator and Idealist. 
By Ruth L. Frankel. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $2.00. 

In this day, when all the scoundrels are 
pried out of their graves and their skele- 
tons made to rattle for our admiration, 
it is refreshing to come upon such a deli- 
cate, lovely, and honest life as is depicted 
in “Henry M. Leipziger, Educator and 
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Idealist,” by Ruth L. Frankel. Dr. Leip- 
ziger contributed much to the educational 
endeavors of New York City. He is famous 
for the remarkable system and compre- 
hensive program of the Free Lecture in- 
stitution of New York City, which, under 
his direction, assumed the proportions of 
a university for the masses. The story is 
one of silent heroism against many odds, 
including poverty, and physical ailments, 
rising into a climax of service in clarify- 
ing the minds of men. The author is a 
niece of Henry M. Leipziger, and her 
tender memories and pardonable_ senti- 
ment add to the lovely atmosphere of the 
book. B. D.C. 


The Testament of Light 


THE TESTAMENT OF LIGHT. An anthology 
made and edited by Gerald Bullett. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. $2.00. 

This is “an anthology of spiritual wis- 
dom drawn from many ages and litera- 
tures.” Mr. Bullett, an English novelist, 
closes his book with 


“Love, and do what thou wilt; 
Whatever thou doest, do with love; 

Iet the root of love be within, 

And only good can flower therefrom.” 


Moved by this spirit, the author has 
selected poetry and prose which embody 
that tradition of religion wherein reli- 
gion and love are merged. 

The printing and preparation of this 
unusual anthology are perfect. M. H. JR. 


Modernist Sermons 


BLUNDERING INTO PARADISE. By Hdgar De- 
witt Jones. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
$1.00. 

Edgar Dewitt Jones has selected un- 
usual and arresting titles for his sermons 
in the volume “Blundering into Paradise.” 
Here is a minister who has observed life 
closely, and interpreted it accurately. He 
deals cogently with personal problems. He 
reveals a social vision in his ‘Christianity 
and Common Honesty,” and “Christianity 
and the Ordinary Man.” One feels that 
these sermons helped those who heard 
them and will help those who read them. 

P, H. 0. 


The Churches in Action 


YEARBOOK OF AMERICAN CHURCHES. A Record 
of Religious Activities in the United States for 
the Year 1932. Issued under the Auspices of 
the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America, Edited by Herman ©, Weber. New 
York: Round Table Press, Inc. $3.00. 

The official and authentie record of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America concerning the churches which 
comprise it, together with statistics and 
descriptions of organized religion through- 
out the world. It contains numerous ex- 
cellent analyses of religion in all its varied 
relations, including the now celebrated 
“Who's Who’ and Organized Religion.” 
This comprehensive and indispensable sur- 
vey provides a solid and essential basis 
of fact for the understanding of the ac- . 
tivity of modern organized religion. 

M, H. JR. 
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“Humanism States Its Case” 


WILLIAM A. MARZOLF 


IVEN certain conditions, granting 
G certain premises, other things in- 
volved in’ the very nature of the 
given situations, material and intellectual, 
must inevitably follow. It was with such 
an understanding that Karl Marx was 
enabled to make his predictions about the 
development of the modern _ industrial 
world and the inevitable birth of a uni- 
yersal cooperative classless society in 
which no one will be denied his humanity. 
Balzae could safely say in the nineteenth 
century, that “the triumph of the bour- 
geoisie over the monarchical system, 
which has for its object the increase, in 
the eyes of the people, of the numbers of 
the privileged class, will find the inevita- 
ble end in the triumph of the masses over 
the bourgeoisie. When that struggle arises, 
its weapon will be the right of suffrage, 
given without restriction to the masses.” 
We are, in our day, witnessing the final 
disintegration and crumbling, before our 
yery eyes, of every realm of the modern 
bourgeois society, with its vicious spirit 
of natural animal individualism, in which 
all genuine human individualism is des- 
troyed; with its exaggerated and unjust 
nationalism of sovereign nations and their 
conflicting interests, setting race against 
race, and nation against nation; with its 
national and class religions, all of them, 
in the main, hostile to the spirit of Chris- 
tianity, yet calling themselves Christian. 
Conjointly they have brought hopeless con- 
fusion and chaos, and finally a tragic end 
to their society. 

This final disintegration is especially 
evident in the realm of religion. The na- 
tional and class religions of the bourgeois 
society are passing out of existence. A 
new universal society is being born, and 
along with it a universal religion. We need 
not regret the passing of that “strange- 
interlude” between a universal society of 
‘the past and a new universal society now 
being born. 

Many thinkers have for a long time 
realized how completely the religions of 
the bourgeoisie have been but aspects of 
their political and economic order; giving 
religious sanction to their spirit of greed, 
their lust for power, their love of prestige 
and privilege. Max Weber, in his book, 
“The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of 
Capitalism,’ R. H. Tawney, in “The Ac- 
quisitive Society,’ H. Richard Niebuhr, 
in “The Social Sources of Denominational- 
ism,’ Reinhold Niebuhr, in “Moral Man 
and Immoral Society,” and Paul Tillich, 
in “The Religious Situation,’ have been 
among the more recent writers to bring 
about this understanding of modern na- 
tional and class religions. 

With the arrival of each new denomina- 
tion and sect by rising groups, came also 
an extension of privilege. As rebellious 
submerged peoples demanded the exten- 
sion of privilege to include themselves, 


*HUMANISM STATES ITS CASE. By 


od. A. C. Fagginger Auer. Boston: The Beacon 
Press. $2.00. ; 


they naturally seemed to think they were 
doing the will of God in seeking their 
emancipation. They were sure of God; 
God was always on their side. But each 
group found ample justification to feel 
that those whom they themselves exploited 
and oppressed, should, by the will of God. 
remain among the submerged. The Calvin- 
istic doctrine of election found many 
forms of expression. 

Along with this moral and ethical as- 
pect of the bourgeois religions went a 
critical movement, a_ theological one. 
Critical minds began to investigate the 
sources of their faith. This critical move- 
ment has finally arrived at its logical 
consummation, and the theistic faith with 
which their religions began has been ut- 
terly shattered. If we accept the conclu- 
sions, and all liberals in religion do, of 
such eminent scholars as, for example, 
Dr. Albert Schweitzer, in his “Quest of 
the Historical Jesus,” Shirley Jackson 
Case, in “Jesus Through the Centuries,” 
and the critical writings on the New 
Testament and the WHarly Christian 
Church, by the most eminent critical 
thinker of them all, Kirsopp Lake, not 
only is Christianity a religion without 
theistic evidence or value, as J. Middleton 
Murry has so well pointed out, but also, 
according to the evidence of Schweitzer, 
Case and others, without moral and 
ethical value for our modern scientific age. 

This logical outcome and end of critical 
and destructive investigation and thinking 
was long anticipated. Among Unitarian 
thinkers it had arrived more than fifty 
years ago, the Transcendentalists leading 
in the movement. O. B. Frothingham as 
early as the year 1877, in his book, “The 
Cradle of the Christ,’’ had completely re- 
jected Christian mythology. Theodore 
Parker by voice and pen proclaimed this 
message. Emerson said good-bye to Chris- 
tian mythology in his Divinity School 
Address. 

The actual contribution made by the 
Transcendentalists to the cause of liberal 
religion was in thus arriving at the logical 
conclusion of critical thinking about tra- 
ditional Christianity. They made their 


mistake in falling back upon an irra- 
tional intuitionalism in religion. They 


thus brought confusion worse confounded 
into the movement. The Channing tradi- 
tion in Unitarianism was thus lost by 
the Transcendentalists. It is again re- 
discovered and carried to its logical con- 
clusion by the humanists who, in their 
movement, fulfill all of its implications. 

I have recently come into possession of 
a very valuable little book; valuable, be- 
cause of its contribution to the cause of 
liberal religion, “Our Liberal Movement 
in Theology,’ by Joseph Henry Allen, 
lecturer on ecclesiastical history in Har- 
yard University. This book was published 
just fifty years ago at the request of the 
faculty of thé Divinity School of Har- 
yard University. Dr. Allen reviews the 
history of Unitarian thought and predicts 
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its outcome in the religion of the future, 
in his chapter, “The Religion of Hu- 
manity.” So completely does Dr. Allen 
understand the inevitable tendency of the 
modern religious movement that this 
chapter might have been written by a 
humanist of our day. 

It was thus inevitable that finally a 
book such as Dr. Auer’s “Humanism States 
Its Case,” should come from the Har- 
vard Theological School. Dean Sperry in 
his book, “Yes, But—,”’ accepts and re- 
views in a most scholarly manner, the in- 
evitable development of New England 
theological thought, from orthodoxy to 
liberalism, then logically to humanism, and 
ends without any valid theistic convic- 
tions, such as, for instance, those of 
T. S. Eliot, another Harvard man of the 
New England tradition, who, coming 
through this process of destructive think- 
ing, finally rejects its conclusions, and is 
convinced of the truth of the supernat- 
uralism of the Catholic faith. Yet, with- 
out such convictions, in fear of the thing 
done to theism by his own system of 
thought, Dean Sperry laments the loss of 
something he cannot rediscover. His book, 
is, therefore, quite the saddest thing that 
has come from the Haryard Theological 
School. 

In contrast to this mood of defeat, Dr. 
Auer faces the future with becoming 
serenity, presenting the new, yet old re- 
ligion of Humanity. He deals only, as 
he said, “with the purpose of humanism 
within the general field of theology.” This 
book, because the issue with which it 
deals is So momentous, and is engaging 
the minds of so many scholars of the 
first order in our day, will have an endur- 
ing value in the theological world. 

My only criticism of the book would be 
that Dr. Auer is far too modest, he makes 
gracious concessions to the eritics of hu- 
manism which, I think, are not justified 
by the actual facts. It is, in my judgment, 
utterly false to the facts, to say that “for 
a while, the negative element in human- 
ism will have to prevail.” The negations 
have all been made. Modernism -and lib- 
eralism have done their destructive crit- 
ical work so completely that there is 
nothing left for the humanist to do nega- 
tively, but to point out this fact. Within 
the realm of reason, modernism and lib- 
eralism have ruled theism out of reli- 
gion. The pseudo-theism of the modernists 
and the quasi-theism of the liberals can 
have no religious value for the modern 
thinking man. Such theistic quests stop 
in a religious philosophy just short of 
religion. It is, therefore, just where mod- 
ernism and liberalism make their last 
theistic negation that humanism begins to 
build constructively with the material at 
hand. Man is here; we know what man 
has done; we know what man is doing; 
we have the concrete historic facts, and 
the humanists refuse to build upon the 
shifting sands of abstract theistic specula- 
tion. 

The true humanist, then, one who 
dedicates himself to the service of man- 
kind as his highest obligation and duty, 
rather than to God. This, to the human- 
ist, is the chief end of man. And just here, 
humanism becomes a genuine positive 
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religion, in contrast to modernism and lib- 
eralism. which must continue to remain 
fruitless quests. For everything that 
could possibly be said about theism has 
long since been said, and if we are with- 
out convincing evidence now, a further 
search would only be a hopeless waste of 
time and thought. The humanist does 
have aii intense enthusiasm, “Enthusiasm 
for Humanity.” But this enthusiasm is 
not sentiment cut away from its intellec- 
tual base, where it would become mere 
sentimentalism, morbid and enfeebling. 

Much might be said in respect to the 
way that “man is related to the universe 
about him.” Another book will soon be 
forthcoming, lectures delivered on the 
Lowell Foundation, by a very prominent 
young scientist, and a humanist in reli- 
gion, Julian Huxley. “Man’s Place in the 
Universe” will be a valuable contribution 
to the already large number of books 
written by eminent philosophical and 
scientific writers who have definitely de- 
parted from the theistic position. 

The humanists do not “cut man off from 
his larger relations,’ man is not a “pic- 
ture without a frame,” he is a picture 
within the frame of nature, but the value 
is not in the frame; it is in the picture, 
in man. The critics of humanism whom 
Dr. Auer quotes, have nothing greater 
than this to offer. We know that all reli- 
gion is a self-surrender of the individual 
to something larger than himself. In the 
case of such supernaturally revealed re- 
ligions as Orthodox Judaism and Catholic 
Christianity, the self-surrender is to God, 
who alone is supernatural; that is, vaster 
than the universe; before all creation; 
the creator of all things, visible and in- 
visible. In the case of humanism, Tagore, 
in his, “The Religion of Man,” has stated 
it thus, “Man tries to sublimate his in- 
dividual self into a manifestation which 
he believes to have the majesty of the 
Ideal Man. Man has a feeling that he is 
truly represented in something which ex- 
ceeds himself. He is aware that he, as an 
individual, is incomplete. But this some- 
thing which exceeds himself, is not some- 
thing beyond humanity, but mankind in its 
totality. Our object is the revealment of 
the light, of the Infinite personality of 
Man. This is not to be achieved in single 
individuals but in one grand harmony of 
all races. The darkness of egoism, which 
will have to be destroyed, is the egoism 
of the nation. My religion is the recon- 
ciliation in my own individual being of the 
superpersonal Man, the universal human 
spirit.” And Julian Huxley, when he said, 
“The idea of a pure human individual 
is a mere fiction; the human individual 
has meaning only as he exists within 
the group,” expressed the humanistic sense 
of man as a society, as a living organism, 
in which all mankind is included; thus 
doing away with the modern egoistie in- 
dividualism which has divided the inter- 
ests of man and nations. 


Mementos Found in New Orleans, La. 


The recent centenary celebration of the 
First Unitarian Church in New Or 
leans, La., led to the discovery of two 
mementos of the church's earliest days. 
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One was a plate given by Miss Florence 
Tyler Smith, born in New Orleans but 
now living in Norfolk, Va. It came to her 
from her grandfather, a devoted friend 
and admirer of Theodore Clapp, founder 
of the New Orleans church. 

The other memento is the very sermon, 
in his own handwriting, of Sylvester 
Larned, with which he dedicated, July 4, 
1819, the edifice in which the church’s 
history began. 


Tablet to Judge Barrows 


Unveiled at memorial _ service 
Westminster Unitarian Church, 
Providence, R.I. 

A tablet in memory of Judge Chester 
Willard Barrows, eminent layman of the 
Westminster Unitarian Church in Proyi- 
dence, R.I., was dedicated at a memorial 
service February 19 in that church. The 
tablet was executed by Hugo O. B. Carl- 
borg. It was unveiled at the service by 
Master Russel Barrows Kent, grandson of 
Judge Barrows. 

The principal address was delivered 
by James Collins, president of the Rhode 
Island Bar Association. Clarence Sher- 
man, librarian of the Providence Public 
Library and chairman of the committee 
on the memorial tablet, spoke briefly. 
There was special music by Mrs. Gertrude 
Allen, soloist of the church. Mr. Sherman 
presented the tablet for the committee 
to Merwin Patten, president of the church. 
The minister, Rey. Everett M. Baker, 
closed the service with a brief prayer. 

Mr. Collins reviewed Judge Barrows’s 
legal career, which culminated in his 
service as an associate justice of the 
Supreme Court of Rhode Island, and 
spoke of his manifold services to his 
community and his church. 

“He had a deep sense of the duty which 
a citizen owes to his community,” said 
Mr. Collins. “The spirit of public service 
appealed to him and was a part of his 
religion, a part of his ethics and a part 
of his very nature. Well do I remember 
,that more than once in our discussions 
of the unsolved problem of life, he told 
me that his conduct was the result of 
a thought-out plan; that he and Mrs. 
Barrows had carefully considered the 
question with regard to their duty to their 
family, their church and their fellow- 
citizens, and had determined that their 
path of duty and of greatest usefulness 
lay along the line which they were fol- 
lowing; that this had led to his pursuing 
a judicial career; that this course, while 
preventing his pursuit of material gain, 
afforded time and furnished opportunity 
to assist and to advance the public wel- 
fare. 

“The attractions of wealth did not lure 
him. A fair living for himself and for 
his family was all that he sought. At any 
time in the later years of his life he could 
have resigned from the bench and ob- 
tained far more material gains; but the 
seeking of wealth had lost its attraction, 
while his life of service held his keen 
interest as strongly as ever. That service, 
which was so deeply imbedded in his 
nature, had so developed and become so 
fixed by practice as to become a part of 
his daily life. He had become one of our 
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foremost and most useful citizens. This 
popular feeling was well expressed at the 
time of his death in these words: ‘As a 
citizen, he was a positive, effective force 
in civic, educational and charitable ac- 
tivities, contributing his time and ability 
unstintingly to the common cause.’ ” 

As to Judge Barrows’s church activities, 
Mr. Collins said: “Judge Barrows was a 
religious man. He was an earnest believer 
in the Unitarian faith. He was an active 
member of this church. For many years 
he was the president of its society and 
a directing force. He was very active in 
the auxiliary organizations connected with 
this church, as evidenced by his unfailing 
interest in the men’s club, which he rarely 
failed to attend and to participate in its 
meetings. The happy turn of the discus- 
sions by him through the interjection of 
a story or bit of humor left all present in 
the best of moods when the meeting was 
over. He was active in the American Uni- 
tarian Association and the Laymen’s 
League. He was liberal in his beliefs, and 
no man was more tolerant of the religious 
views of others. 

“In this church we knew him well. He 
was the friend of all—old and young alike. 
He was the leader and the worker, at the 
same time. There is no one of us who 
does not remember some ‘kindly word 
spoken, some smile aroused, some kindly 
act performed, for which we still feel in- 
debted to him.” 


The Religious Weekly 


To be really worth while, a religious 
weekly should be devoted to the interests 
and needs of people who are seeking to 
live the spiritual life. Ostensibly religious 
publications have always been dedicated 
to this enterprise. Actually, the news of 
the day in the doctrinal or sectarian 
world has crowded the more vital mat- 
ters of the spirit down to the minimum. 
Religion at its best implies a Way of Life. 
This way involves conditions and laws 
pertaining to the stages of growth or prog- 
ress, the inner states or processes through 
which the soul passes in the quest for 
adequate self-realization and true social 
cooperation. What is needed today is re- 
newed expression of these principles and 
these stages in the light of the actual 
mental and moral states which people 
have attained. The time has come for 
liberalism to shift the issues to these im- 
mediate interests, giving little space to 
mere information and mere theory. 

This means adaptation to individuals 
one by one. If the religious teacher really 
enlightens or helps an individual, where 
he stands, in the light of the most urgent 
needs, then the same ideas, with the same 
practical method, can be applied to others, 
thus to groups. Moreover, many people 
are ready to be quickened into the first 
real knowledge of the spiritual life as a 
practical process. They are hungry for 
vitalizing words of the spirit. The suc- 
cessful religious weekly will meet these 
opportunities by taking up practical mat- 
ters in simple terms, by making use of 
current psychologies but by passing be- 
yond these to the finer, more intimate in- 
sight which discloses the path or way of 
the spiritnal life. Horatio W. Dresser. 
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Colonial Clergy 


Their descendants form society to perpetuate 
their memory and spirit 


The history of every New England town 
during the colonial period was in large 
measure that of its churches, and the his- 
tory of these churches was largely that 
of their clergy. The ministers of that 
period were the leaders in theology, law, 
medicine, education, and to a considerable 
degree, in politics and Indian warfare. 
Often they were the only educated persons 
in a community. What is true of New 
England in this respect is more or less 
true also of the other colonies. Harvard 
College was founded in 1636 to provide 
a literate ministry for the churches of 
New England, and it is to be noted that 
of the thousand colonial ministers in 
Massachusetts nine-tenths of them were 
college graduates and many others were 
privately tutored by college-trained clergy- 
men. 

A meeting for the incorporation of the 
Society of the Descendants of the Colonial 
Clergy was recently held in Lancaster, 
Mass. Its major purposes are “to cherish 
and maintain the memory of the lives and 
works of the colonial clergy of America; 
to perpetuate their spirit and the religious 
freedom which they sought in the New 
World; to keep in remembrance the 
churches which they served; to promote 
the fitting celebration of anniversaries 
both of colonial ecclesiastical bodies and 
churches and of events in the lives of their 
clergy ; to collect and preserve documents, 
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histories, biographical sketches and memo- 
rials pertaining to the colonial clergy of 
America and the parishes which they 
served; and to promote social intercourse 
and friendship among the descendants of 
the colonial clergy now and hereafter.” 

By-laws adopted state: “Any person 
shall be eligible for membership who is at 
least twenty-one years of age, and a lineal 
descendant of an ancestor who was a 
clergyman regularly ordained, installed or 
settled over any Christian church within 
the limits of the thirteen colonies prior 
to July 4, 1776.” The society is unde- 
nominational. 

The following officers were elected : Gov- 
ernor, Dr. Henry Wilder Foote of Bel- 
mont, Mass.; deputy-governor, Colonel 
John Eliot Thayer of Lancaster, Mass.; 
historian, Dr. Frederick Lewis Weis of 
Lancaster; secretary, Dudley Huntington 
Dorr of Lancaster; treasurer, William 
Dexter of Lancaster; chaplain, Dr. Louis 
Craig Cornish of Cambridge, Mass.; chan- 
cellor, Herbert Parker of Lancaster; 
marshal, Major George Alanson Parker of 
Boston, Mass.; signet, Rev. Richard Allen 
Day of Peterboro, N.H.; members of the 
Council: for three years, Dr. Charles 
Edwards Park of Boston, Francis Abbot 
Goodhue of Hewlett, Long Island, N.Y.; 
for two years, Rev. John Henry Wilson 
of Littleton, Mass.; Henry Forbes Bigelow 
of Lancaster: for one year, George Wil- 
liam Wheelwright, 3rd, of Lancaster; 
Dunean Forbes Thayer of Lancaster. 

The first endeavors of the founders of 
these colonies, which 
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United States of America, was the con- 
tinuance of the Christian institutions 


under which they had been born. As 
Francis Baylies said: “The clergy were 
the principal instruments in keeping alive 
the spirit and enterprise of the English 
race in the wilds of America. Nor did they 
confine themselves to ecclesiastical func- 
tions. Their influence was felt in the civil 
affairs of Government, and even in the 
transactions of ordinary life.” 


There were several thousand settled 
ministers in colonial America, each of 
whom, according to his ability, educa- 


tion and station, was an unquestioned 
leader in his time and place. With the 
passage of many decades some of the 
ancient parishes which they served have 
ceased to exist, many are still strong and 
flourishing. It is to ensure the perpetua- 
tion of the memory of these leaders of 
colonial times, the founders. and shapers 
of our national character and institutions, 
that this Society of the Descendants of the 
Colonial Clergy is formed. 


FREDERICK LEWIS WEIS. 


King’s Chapel Services 


Dr. John Baillie of the Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary, New York, N.Y., will 
preach Sunday, April 2, 11 a.m. Monday, 
12.15 p.m., Raymond C. Robinson will give 
an. organ recital. Tuesday to Friday, in- 
elusive, Dr. Boynton Merrill of the Second 


later formed the Church, Newton, Mass., will preach. 


The Time Is Ripe for a Far-Reaching 
Spiritual Enterprise 


CHURCHES gather their funds for THE AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSO- 
CIATION in different ways. 


1. An Every Member Canvass, in person or by mail. 


2. A Special Sunday, when the work of the AMERICAN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION is presented, and an offering taken. 


3. By placing the AMOUNT TO BE GIVEN in the annual church 


budget. 


4, Direct remission by Organizations or Individuals. 


Send for envelopes and copies of the appeal. 


WILL YOUR CHURCH SUPPORT GENEROUSLY THIS ENTERPRISE 
OF EXTENDING LIBERAL RELIGION? 


The fiscal year closes April 30. 


CHECKS should be made payable to the AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSO- 
CIATION, and sent to 


PARKER E. MAREAN, Treasurer, 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THE WAYSIDE 
COMMUNITY PULPIT 


If I have all 
knowledge, 
but have not love, 
IT am nothing. 


PAUL 


Radio Services 


The following services will be broad- 
cast the coming week: 

Bangor, Me., Unitarian Church, Rev. 
Stephen H. Fritchman, Thursday, 9 p.m., 
Station WABI, 1200 kilocycles. 

Chicago, Ill., People’s Church, Dr. Pres- 
ton Bradley, Sunday, 10.45 a.m., Station 
WBBM, 770 kilocycles. : 

Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. Charles Graves, Sunday, 11 a.m. Sta- 
tion WDRC, 13830 kilocycles. 

Hollywood, Calif., The Humanist So- 
ciety, Rev. Theodore Curtis Abell, Sunday, 
6 p.m., Station KNX, 1050 kilocycles. 

Minneapolis, Minn., First Unitarian 
Church, Rey. John H. Dietrich, Sunday, 
10.30 a.m., Station WDGY, 1180 kilocycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 
tional Church, Dr. BE. Stanton Hodgin, 
Sunday, 11 a.m., Station WNBH, 1310 
kiloeycles. 

Providence, R.I., Rev. Hugo A. Perdel- 
witz, Monday, 7.45 a.m., Station WEAN, 
730 kilocycles. 

Sioux City, Ia., Rev. Gordon Kent, Fri- 
day, 4.30 p.m., Station KSCJ, 1330 kilo- 
cycles. 

Tampa, Fla., Dr. Carlyle Summerbell, 
Tuesday, 7.30 p.m., Station WMBR, 1370 
kilocycles. 

Account must be taken of the differ- 
ences in standard time. 


Personals 


Rey. Norman D. Fletcher, minister of 
Unity Church, Montclair, N.J., recently 
addressed the Northern New Jersey Sec- 
tion of the Women's International League 
for Peace and Freedom at its meeting in 
Newark. 

Rey. Charles J. Dutton, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church in Des Moines, 
Iowa, is the author of “The Circle of 


Death,” the most recent of several novels 
in similar vein. 


Rey. William E. Billingham, minister of 


the Eliot Unitarian Church in South 
Natick, Mass., where there is no local 
newspaper, edits the chatty four-page 


Ye Oldtown News, which has a circula- 
tion of 600 and pays for itself through 
advertising. 


Rey. William Bottomley, minister of the 
Melbourne, Australia, Unitarian Church, 
with Mrs, Bottomley and their son, David, 
has sailed for England, and will preach 
and lecture in various parts of Bngland 
and northern Ireland, returning to Aus- 
tralia at the end of September, 
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D 1 RE: Oe. On bee 


Of Religious, Educational, Social, and Charitable Organizations 
which receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States 
and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 

The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street 2416 Allston Way 
Chicago Berkeley 


EACH ACCORDING 
TO HIS MEANS 
HE CONTINUANCE of the work of 


the Laymen’s League, even with its 
severely trimmed budget, depends in large 
measure on the steady support of its mem- 
bers. The following special memberships 


—in addition to the regular dues—are 

suggested: 
Participating Laymen...... Up to $10 
Contributing Laymen...... $10 to $25 
Subscribing Laymen....... $25 to $50 
Maintaining Laymen...... $50 to $100 
Sustaining Laymen...... $100 to $500 
Supporting Laymen....... $500 and over 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
Twenty-Five Beacon Srt., Boston, Mass. 


Henry D. Suarpe, Treasurer 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds. 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Olerk. 
PAUL O. OABOT, Treasurer. 


PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


FOUNDED 1844 
trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President SYDNEY B. SNOW, D.D. 
5701 Woodlawn Avenue 


Chicago 
The Tuckerman School 
INCORPORATED 


TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 
A Normal School for Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 

ranged for Church School teachers 


REV. LYMAN V. RUTLEDGE, President 
For particulars address 
DEAN DOROTHY DYAR, A.B., B.D. 
33 West Cedar Street on, Mass. 


Proctor Academy for Boys 


(Founded in 1879) 

“In the foothills of the White Mountains” 
Spring Term begins April 4. Enrollments 
being received. Winter Sports. Large new skat- 
ing rink for hockey. Basket Ball. Proctor ac- 
credited by all New England Colleges. Careful 
preparation for Board Examinations, Practical 
Arts course. Junior School Grades 5-8 in- 
clusive. Reasonable rates. Unitarian auspices. 
For catalogue or interview address Carl B. 
Wetherell, Headmaster, Box 16, Andover, N.H. 

“Live to Learn and Learn to Live’ 


Death of Alexander T. Bowser 


Rey. Alexander T. Bowser, a_ retired 
Unitarian minister, died March 14 in Con- 
cord, Mass, Mr. Bowser was born in Sack- 
ville, N.B., in 1848. He graduated from 
the Harvard Divinity School, and was 
ordained in St. Louis, Mo., in 1881, He 
held pastorates in Evansyille, Ind., Third 
Congregational Society, Hingham, Mass., 
Toronto, Canada, Newton Centre, Mass., 
Wilmington, Del., and Richmond, Va. 

There are two surviving sons, Robert 
Bowser of Concord, Mass., and Henry R. 
Bowser of Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


In Memory of Edward Everett Hale 

There will be a publie service in mem- 
ory of Edward Everett Hale in the First 
Church in Boston, Mass., Sunday, April 
2, at 3.45 p.m., under the auspices of the 


First Church and the Lend a Hand So- 
ciety, which was founded by Dr. Hale. 
An address will be made by Edwin D. 
Mead, a close friend and coworker of Dr. 
Hale's. 

There will be an organ recital from 3.45 
p.m. to 4.00 p.m. by William E. Zeuch, - 
and during the service, there will be 
anthems sung by the First Church chorus 
of forty voices. 


Dr. Hutcheon at Berkeley, Calif. 


Professor Robert J. Hutcheon of the 
Meadville Theological School will occupy 
the pulpit of the First Unitarian Church 
in Berkeley, Calif., for ten weeks, begin- 
ning the first Sunday in April, with the- 
exception of Baster Sunday, when Rey. 
Charles R. Joy of the American Unitarian 
Association will preach. 


t 
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Unique Laymen’s Sunday 
“Jury-panel” method of informal discussion 


replaces sermon in observance 
at Ann Arbor, Mich. 


The jury-panel method, as developed by 
Professor Harry A. Overstreet, was used 
in an unusual observance of Laymen’s 
Sunday at the Unitarian Church in Ann 
Arbor, Mich., February 19. It attracted 
one of the largest congregations of the 
year. The topic discussed was “Social 
Trends,’ and the report of ex-President 
Hoover’s commission on social trends was 
used as a beginning. 

The pulpit was removed from the plat- 
form. The six members of the “panel” 
occupied chairs arranged in a semi-circle 
and carried on the discussion. Instead of 
each member of the group giving a pre- 
pared speech, the men carried on an in- 
formal discussion developing the signifi- 
cance of various social trends as they 
progressed in their thinking on the sub- 
ject. The members of the panel remained 
seated and did not speak for more than 
a minute or two at one time. 

Professor Roy Woad Sellars of the 


. University of Michigan, president of the 
_ Laymen’s League chapter, who presided, 


pointed out significant points in the dis- 
cussion as they were made, and in the 
end gave a brief summary. Other members 
of the panel were Professor Lowell Carr 
of the department of sociology, Professor 
Z. Clark Dickinson of the department of 
economics, Professor Preston E. James of 
the department of geography, Professor 
Carl D. LaRue of the department of 
botany and Dean S. T. Dana of the School 
of Forestry. The group had one meeting 
previous to the Sunday morning service 
and agreed upon the general plan of 
procedure. 

During the offertory, which followed the 
discussion, a number of questions were 
dropped in the plates by members of the 
congregation, but time did not permit 
answers to all of them. Rey. Harold P. 
Marley, the minister, led in a short de- 
yotional service. 


_ News from Columbus, Ohio 


Rey. J. F. Meyer, minister of the In- 
dependent Protestant Church (Unitarian), 
Columbus, Ohio, is giving a series of 
Lenten sermons. The subject of the series 
is “The Prayers of Jesus.” To date the 
attendance at these services has been 
excellent, the congregation on the first 
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church held on February 10, Mr. Meyer 
requested another reduction of ten per 
cent in salary. The first reduction of ten 
per cent was made a year ago, also at his 
own request. The new members elected to 
the chureh council were Joseph Bilikam, 
Jr., Neal Neunherz and Albert Armbruster. 


NEEDHAM, MaAss.—Rev. James W. Mac- 
donald, minister of the First Parish, is 
giving a series of Lenten sermons on 
“Jesus of Nazareth.” A large advertise- 
ment announcing the sermons appeared in 
The Needham Chronicle before the series 
began. 


The Unitarian 
Book-of-the-Month4 


$2.50 
At all bookstores 


THE BEACON PRESS, Publishers 
25 Beacon Street -: -: Boston 


Contributors 


Horatio W. DRESSER serves as “spir- 
itual adviser” in the Church of 
the Saviour, Brooklyn, N.Y. He is 
the author of many books. 


CHRISTOPHER R. Exiot is minister 
emeritus of Bulfinch Place Church, 
Boston, Mass., and is honorary 
minister-at-large of the Beney- 
olent Fraternity of Churches. 

FrepertIcK M. Hurior is the minister 
of Unity Church, St. Paul, Minn. 


REUBEN L. Lurig£ is an attorney in 
Boston, Mass. He is a speaker on 
law reform and on civil liberties, 
and is the author of “The Chal- 
lenge of the Forum.” 


WI~LLIAM A. MARZOLF was minister 
of Christ Church, Dorchester, 
Mass., from 1917 to 1926. He holds 
Fellowship with the Congrega- 
tionalist denomination. 


OmeER HILLMAN Morr is the minister 
of the Unitarian Church of Staten 
Island, New Brighton, N.Y. 

CHARLES BE. Park is the minister of 
the First Church, Boston, Mass. 


HERBERT C. Parsons is the president 
of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League. 


is the min- 
So- 


LESLIE T. PENNINGTON 
ister of the First Unitarian 
ciety, Ithaca, N.Y. 


Leroy EDWIN SNYDER is president 
of the board of trustees of the 
First Unitarian Congregational 
Society, Rochester, N.Y. 


WititiAM L. SuLiivan is the minis- 
ter of the Unitarian Society, Ger- 
mantown, Pa. 


FREDERICK LEWIS WEIS is the minis- 
ter of the First Church of Christ 
(Unitarian) in Lancaster, Mass. 


MARGARET LEE WoopBury graduated 
from Radcliffe College in 1919, 
and has been a high-school teacher 
of the social sciences, and has 
written along similar lines. 


For Easter! 


N ATTRACTIVE poster to cut out and color 
planned for children from 5 to 8 years, but 
fascinating for! anyone who likes to do work of 
this kind. The cut-out sheet is perforated so 
that even the youngest child should have no 
difficulty with it. Takes about one hour to cut 
out, paste and color. Complete outfit in enve- 
lope with full instructions. 


Sunday in Lent numbering over 200. In 
announcing this series in The Independent 
Protestant Church News, Mr. Meyer ex- 
plains that “On these seven Sundays: the 
_ minister will temporarily lay aside all 
_ other plans or programs and strive to 
_ preach what we call spiritual sermons, 
_ that is to say, sermons which deal more 
_ particularly with the personal and in; 
dividual side of religion, and with the 
relations of the soul to its God.” 

The Young People’s Religious Union 
de a donation of $50 to the church 
board last year. The organization has 
edged itself to give an equal amount this 
year, or to make it more if possible. 


At the annual business meeting of the | 


“THE SPIRIT OF EASTER” 
(full size 874” x 124") 


Price 25 cents 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 


25 Beacon Street . - Boston, Mass. 


PLEASANTRIES - 


Several of Lois’s first-grade playmates 
had-moved away. She announced the fact 
to her mother, thus: “Mother, our teacher 
is running out of children.”—IJ. 


“What happens to people who are so 
foolish as to allow themselves to be- 
come run down?” asks a doctor. They 
wind up in hospital—Hwmorist (London). 


“What did her father say when you 
asked him for her hand?’ “He wanted 
to know if I could support him in the 
same style that she did.” 

—Boston Transcript. 


Economy. A certain social organization 
held its annual election of officers this 
week, It is the custom to change officers 
every year and this year, as usual, the 
meeting proceeded with the nomination of 
new ones. Before the election, however, 
a member called attention to the fact that 
2,000 letterheads bearing the names of 
last year’s officers were still on hand. Last 
year’s officers were all re-elected. 

—The New Yorker. 


The “University Correspondent,” for 
some years has made its New Year issue 


a lively one with its collection of 
“howlers,’ and 1983 is no exception to 
the rule. We give below a _ selection:— 


“A constitutional monarchy is one in 
which the King never becomes: ill. 

“A Prime Minister is the oldest minister 
of any denomination. 

“A Republic is a place where nobody 
can do anything in private. 

“The Elizabethan Age is the great age 
to which Queen Elizabeth lived. 

“The Triennial Act said that the King 
must not sit for three years. 

“James the First was a King of Eng- 
land. He was also the father of Zebedee’s 
children. 

“William Penn founded Pennsylvania 
for the quackers. 

“After a lesson on Volcanoes. ‘A Vol- 
canoe is something that forces its inside 
ont. They are surmounted by a big hole 
at the top to do this.’ 

“The male inhabitants 
called Parisites, and the female inhab- 
itants are called Flames. 

“A Proper Noun is the name we give 
to a thing which is ours or which we in- 
tend is going to be ours when it is not. 

“Active voice is the voice of a person 
when he is quarrelling. 

“A baroness is a heavy lady derived 


of Paris are 


from a Greek word ‘Baros’ meaning 
weight. 
“Matrimony is a place where souls 


suffer for a time on account of their sins. 

“An undergraduate is a person not up 
to the mark. 

“A circle is a straight line drawn as 
curved as possible, with a dot in the 
middle, 

“A centimetre is an insect with a hun- 
dred legs. 

“Cereals are stories which last several 
weeks. 

“A Pacifist is a person who has been 
over the Pacific Ocean. 

“BPquinoxes are the people who live in 
7reenland. 

“Broadcasting means boasting or talk- 
ing things just for show.” 

—Public Opinion. 
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In Memory 
EDWARD EVERETT HALE 


Sunday, April 2,at 3.45 p.m. 


First Church of Boston 
Marlborough and Berkeley Streets 


Organ Recital, William E. Zeuch 
Anthems of Peace - + Forty Voices 


Address by Edwin D. Mead 


“Edward Everett Hale, Prophet of the New 
International Order.” 
Under the auspices of the Lend A Hand Society and. 
the First Church. 


Pensions Paid 
Depend on 


Contributions Made 


Has your church done its proper 
part this year for the support of 
our aged clergymen? 


Send checks promptly to 
ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Unitarian Service Pension Society 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


The following hotels are worthy of patronage. 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL and TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U. A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 


oo Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300 
HOTEL BELLEVUE 
BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up. 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


Humanism 
States its Case 


By J. A. C. FAGGINGER AUER, Ph.D. 


Professor of Church History in Harvard 
University, and Tufts College 


$2.00. At all bookstores 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC., Publishers 


25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


When ordering change o 
address please send old 
as well as new address. 


' features. 


| take part in normal associations. 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIS- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
D.D. Church service at 11 a.m. Disciples School 
at 9.45 a.m, Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


BOSTON, MASS. KING’S CHAPEL (1686). 


Sehool and .Tremont Streets. Minister, Rey. 
John Carroll Perkins, D.D, Chorus of men’s 
voices, Raymond C. Robinson, organist and 


choirmaster. 9.30 a.m. ehureh school at King’s 
Chapel House. 11 a.m. morning prayer with 
sermon by Professor John Baillie, D.D. 12.15 
p.m. Holy Communion. Week-day services, 12.15 
p.m. Monday, organ recital by Mr. Robinson ; 
Tuesday—Friday, Preacher, Rev. Boynton 
Merrill, D.D., Second Church, Newton, Mass. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNITA- 


‘RIAN CHURCH (Universalist-Unitarian). Buclid 


Avenue at East 82nd Street. Rev. Dilworth 
Lupton and Rey. Tracy Pullman, ministers. 
9,30 am., Church School; 11 a.m., Morning 
Service. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819). 
80th Street and Lexington Ave. Dr. Minot 
Simons, minister. Welcome to friends and 
visitors. Sunday service, 11 a.m. Church School 
1 a.m. 


NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN—Church 


.| of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe 


Place, (First Brooklyn stop on all downtown 
subway trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) 
John Howland Lathrop, D.D., Edward Jay 
Manning ministers. Services at 11 a.m. and 
7.30 p.m. 


Serre oe 


WOODSIDE COTTAGES 


A Private Sanitarium 


Especially adapted for neryous and convalescent 
individuals who dread the usual institutional 
Provided with truly homelike sur- 
roundings, Woodside guests are encouraged to 
No committed 
cases. 


F. C. Southworth,M.D., Supt., Framingham, Mass. 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


COURSES : Business Administration, Accounting, 
Executive Secretarial, Stenographic Secretarial, 
Stenographic, Business, Bookkeeping and Finishing 
For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 
156 Stuart St., BOSTON, Tel. Hancock 6300 
Day and Evening Classes 


PULPIT 
and CHOIR 


Embroldered Pulpit Ha 
Bookmarks, e' is 


‘00 it 
Custom Talloring for Clergymen 


Specialists in Church Vestments 
and Embroideries for half a century 


COX SONS & VINING 


131-133 E. 23d St. New York 


GREAT 
COMPANIONS 


Compiled by ROBERT FRENCH LEAVENS 


Inspiring interpretations by the great 
minds of ancient and modern times on 
the real meaning of life. 


“A beautiful little gift book.” 
The Boston Herald 
Sixth Printing 


Pocket size, 632 pages. $3.00. At bookshops. 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc., Publishers 
25 Beacon Street. Dept. 25 Boston, Mass. 
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